CHAPTER III

SCOTLAND :  THREE  VISITS  TO AMERICA

DURING the years which followed his accession to the
family estates, Rosebery did not allow the pressure
of London, of Newmarket, of English country-house
life, or of foreign travel to divert his mind from his
Scottish homeland. The inherited property there
covered some 21,000 acres in Midlothian and Lin-
lithgow, including the shooting-box of Rosebery, near
Gorebridge. There was also a moderate revenue
from mines of shale not far from Dalmeny itself. As
he admitted when, towards the end of the decade,
he brought his bride to Dalmeny, he " had been
hitherto somewhat of a roving bachelor," but,
nevertheless, he made more public appearances in
Scotland than anywhere else. The house of Dalmeny,
at which he kept the modest establishment of an
uncertain resident, was left in the simple condition
which it had worn in his grandfather's time. It was
built in the first quarter of the nineteenth century,
to take the place of the ancient castle of Barnbougle,
of which more will be said later. This was an ivy-
mantled ruin when Rosebery succeeded. Dalmeny
House is a castellated building of the type familiar
in Scotland, where succeeding generations clung to
the traditions dating from the French Renaissance,
when the two countries were united in common mis-
trust of England. Standing near the entrance to the
Firth of Forth, it looks out on the small islands that
break the monotony of the sea-line. The park is
charmingly broken into a series of vales and dells,
while the size and luxuriance of the timber, both in
the open and in the coverts, tell how the harshness
of the east coast has been mitigated by the contours
of the bay, and by the semi-insular character of the
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